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ppally circulates.’ 
















élast two yeats, of several’ other 


i; agricultural) papers, in the regions where it princi- 


Tt is now deemed prudent, 

-| however; to aff rd it such advantages of location, : 
as may exempt it from any ol cto: , 
score. The publication office of the * 
Farmer ‘will, accordingly, het moved t 
ville, Ten., with the commencement of the-com- 
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paper placed in the hands» of Professor I. Kr 
‘Quark; of East Tennessee College. 

Of the competeney of this: gentleman for the 
duties he assimes, we are warranted in speaking 
inthe highest terms. -To the scientific attain- 
ments so necessary to suctgss in the editorship of 
an agricultural paper, he unites that pragtical ac- 
quaintance with the st of agriculture, .. without 

which; learning, sometimes, becomes only alight 





' ~ TENNESSEE FARMER. 
“Fon nesborough, Dec. 183 9 
Close ef the Volume-Removal of the | 

- . Farmer—its future prospects. 

With the close of the pecnincies the pre- 

















him ott sane , 
its editorial management, 


decid gainers by the change. 

The location of the Tennessee #armer in this, 
the extreme end’of the State, as always been 
‘be se to its interests, and 
ss of its subscribers 
d'for sevéral. years 
paper published jn the | State, 










' |nently successful with, his favorite “ Cultivator.” 





to mislead. It is not science alone, undisciplined 
by practice, nor practice along, unenlightened by 
| Science, which qualifies for the ati and respon- 
sibilities incurred in editing an agricultural paper. 
It is. the rare.union of these two essentials which 
constitutes ‘the highest qualification for the task 5, 
a happy concurrence which rendered the: late 
lamented. Buel so peculiarly fitted for, and emi- 







hat t Professor Clark. possesses the requi ife sei 
ig well known to the publi is 
ae so genetally understoot that h spent the 


_} first twenty-one years of his life on ad farm, per 


sonally engaged in ats ‘Practical occupations, in 
the State of New Yo Hire the prevalence of 
the improved practices of an*enlightened hus- 
bandry affords the finest,opportunities of an ad- 
vantageous apprenticeship, t torthe great Art of 
Agriculture. it yields us ‘no. little pleasure, 








an extigpive sitcaleton, ele OE in dissolving ¢ our, ‘condection with the 


ing year, al the editorial *departmen t. of the 













also in’ say nig that the paper and t} 
appearance will be sgraponlisi a 
The Tennessee Farmer has, at pres 
tensive circulation in Mix ‘Ghd. 
see,” Which however, have three 
papers already in existence, and anot 
pect, "We have some reason to belie 
standing, that. the farming popilat 
- sections retain an attachment to this 
first and: oldest of its kind in’ ‘Tennessee, which 
we hope will still secure it the patronage.of those 
divisions of. the State. A respeeted correspon- 
dent from Middle’ “ennessee, ‘writes us that he 
thinks he speaks : the sentiments of very many of 
the farmers of ‘that. region, when he declares his 
good will for, anid detepmination still to patronize 
“the pioneer- of ‘agricultural improvement in 
‘Teninessee,” as heis pleased to term the Tennes- 
see Farmer. And such,~indeed, it has been. a 
Projected and carried into operation, as a new 
and untried anterprise-in this -State, by the late 
lamented Judge Emmerson, with a patriotism, 
zeal and ability which secured universal approba- 
tion, and deserve our lasting gratitude, its first 
volames ga¥e an impulse to agricultural i improve- 
ment in Tennessee, which was witlely and pow- 
erfully‘felt, and is still seen, inits results, from one 
end of the State to- the other... And will those 
who have heretofore cherished and sustained,now 
abandon; it, at this crisis. of itsfexistence?’ We 
sincerely hope not:. Disconnected from the pub- 
lication for the future, i in all respects, except as a 
subseriber, we can, ‘withoutthe imputation of im- 
proper motives, as we do, most earnestly anxious- 












ly, and respectfully ask our subscribers in middle 
and west Ténnegsee and elsewhere, not ton with- 
draw their but to continue their support, fi. ~ 


° give the paper’a fair hearing 
foranother year, which*we,, confidently predict 
they never will regret, enifin the receipt. of 
works in theif more: inilallic a neighborhood; ‘the 


terms of the Tennessee Farmer aré solow, that 


it could scarcely prove ‘an ‘additional ‘burden to} 


any, whilst there can be but ‘little doubt that its’ 
patrons will be many times over remunerated for 
its small subscription pricey-in the subject: my matt 
of its fnture-numbers. . 





hical their pattonage,and exerting themsel 










: the publishes at Knoxville,’ 


{ the circulation of a paper pu 
yorable circumstances : ag immediat neigh: 
“horh: pod. h eae ae 

ing sen. a 


:? a this connection, it. might aot be amiss te add 





ya = word or two in relation to. our*heretofore “ex 


pressed ‘approbation of the objects. of.¢ our 
Agricultural Convention and Society, oneip 
inent'measure of which was'the conselidation-of 
our.several agricultural papets ‘into ore State’ 
organ. We have, éver, held-oursélves ready. to- 





ductiowof this harmonious result ; and our friends~ 
near Nashville have good reason - to: know | our: 
sentiment nts"on this subject, uniformly, and’ but 
‘recently expressed in 4 communication which we 
prestime has been received. “But the State Agri- ” 
‘cultural Society: has issued its prospectus for' the 
State organ, without having made any” overtures’ 
to us for the transfer of our list, as we had t 

led to expect would be done, and has left us no- 
option but to continue the existence of the Ten- 
nessee Farmer, 6r to offer it ap a voluntary sacri- 
fice, unasked for, and apparently undesired. We 
did not think the Jaiter alternative required at our 
.bands*; ‘and have therefore, we think, acted with® 
entife Consistency in adopting the former ;. more 


which we tkink we may safely venture to say 


will, still, ever beready to do with it as patriot- 


friends and patrons of the State: organ will not” 
find it inepeaicty nae thetr support of that 








ie Publishers with Cae we sb vei wall 
please be-particular to change the direction of 
their papers to Knoxville, ety , on their receiat 
of this number. Dh : 


IS Agents and oes will, , | 
‘particular notice to address all con municatic 
relation ‘to ie “future. concernant Haw’ es 














anid — in all cases connected with h the. ac- 


co-operate, to any reasonable extent, in the pee: 


especially as this work will be transferred:to hands... 


ism and the public goed may require, We hope, _ 
therefore, that under, thése circumstances; the «" 
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“alk io a give ‘ hor of thestuden' thecharacter 











erfall: al peti remit { 
tous, or pay preset now’ ne e volume 
is. completed. “a 

EMMERSON & & DEADERICK. . 
ines, Dec. 1839. © 
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ASS err ae) 
Sa ena ? 





“te 


and instruetive:. ess delivered before the Giles 
county, Agricultural: Soviety, by A. B. Estes, 
Esq.; of Pulaski, which it would have given us 


great, pleasure to: publish entire in this number of } 


the.Farmer, but must hecessarily exclude it, for 


want of room. This. genileman,, though not a}. 


practical farmer, has, on more tharfone occasion, 
manifested his hearty interest, in” the prosperity 


and improvement. of. out,agriculture—an exam= |, 


ple most honorable to himself and-worthy of all 
imitation. Asal clganes, of society have so direct. 
and intimate an interest in the success and wel. 

fare-of the:farmer, it ‘is strongly incumbent upon 
the intelligent. anid talented. of- other professions 
to lend an oceasional-helping hand. to aid and 
encourage him in his efforts. atimprovement. Mr. 

Estes seems.to regard. this obligation in its proper 
light ;and-we sincerely hope his. patriotic exam- 
ple may find manny, imitators.  , 





We sain rdesivet'e ane the iat recent- 
ly made by: the Trastees. of Emory & Henry 
College, Glade Springs, Va., to the Holston An- 
nual Conference, . whith represents this infant 
Justitution as. bi cessful i in its-practical 
aperation, so fare-fully re lizing t expectation 
of its frieads, and‘filled to overflowing. ‘The 
Agricultural Professorship, which © ae some tiine 
since mentioned'as in contemplation, is already 
filed by Marcian Seavy, Esq,, late of the Migine 


nual lectures upon Agricultural: Chemistry, illus. 
tranive of shes —— this. and other sciences 

D operations of farraing.. Under! 
» the tesa ounds are.to. be 








toil.” “We Sesser: peta see this noble ex- 
‘petimenent:to-carry out the “objects for which 
‘ocapee’ the enlightened friends of agriculture in 


this cduntry, have been-long, pleading, crowned 


owe Sake ile politely. faxiiahed: p> a peat a 


“with signal suceessyand the most t salutary effects. 
If judiciously conducted, we can scarcely doubt 
that such must be the ine ea 


& 





“We ought to apologize tqour readers, who 
have not yet received the Mareb number, for the 
long delay which has occutred in thege-printing 
of thise missing copies. We shall endeayor to 
have them re-printed and forwarded with a 
venient despatch, so as.to furnish cininlete ved. 
umes to all” who may: «wish to’ have them bound» 





y For the Tennessee Farmer. 
BADEN. CORN. 

~T have cultivated the Baden corn the-two last 
Seasons on.good land, also’eultivated the common 
kind (large white torn) side. by, side ;*the culti- 
vation the Same ; except'that the Baden requires 
more time to sticker.it.’ With care I then mea- 
sured and weighed the corn.of both kinds in sev- 
eral-places, and. the result’ is,” that both kinds 
weighed about 60:Ibs. per bushel, and the Bader 


‘corn: produced:full one-third more corn per acre 


“Pthan the-other. 


: 


Farmer,» who i§-to deiiver a course of semi-an- |. 










farm, upon which it is design- 







Both kinds were good; the Ba- 
den 70 bushels per aere, atid requires double the 
labor to gather, MS 29 crib it, that it does the 
common kind. ; 

_ Where the Baden, corh js cultivated for stock, 
to be fed standing in the field to hogs, or cut up 
at the groand and stacked or shocked, and fedo 
stock ‘without husking, itis unrivalled by any 
kind I ‘have ever seen. ‘The ears are small and 
numerous; ‘and well \suited for’ @attle. Many 
persons do not like it—it being tediowy to han- 
dle. . JoW. F. 


s 


Princeton, Ky., Nov..13, 1828, 


- We think. our correspondent hasstated the mer- 
its'and demerits of the Baden corn with great 
justice. Our.experience with this corn corrobo- 
rates alk his statements. On good ground (it is 
Tr lost to attempt to BFow. it on fhin soil) it 

duees more grain, side by side with other va- 


“ 









rieties, but is greaily more te lious and troublesome 
to gather, husk and. crib. feiss ascsaies 
[Ep. Tew. Faawer. 





‘. Canrppeni’s Stitiox, Nov. 11. 
Editor.ofthe Tennessee Farmer: > , ; eH ea 
_ Sir-=I aminow perfectly satisfied that the 
native Mulberryj*when cultivated, and in’its. pro-- 
per soil, will produce leaves as large as. the 
“Multicaulis, and- equally: as tender, and much 
heavier, and that the silk worm will feed equally | 
well dn it and prodice as good silk ;, that it will 
ihrowlap as many-shoots from one cutting planted, 
and wilt grow equally as “luxnriantly, and «will } 
grow equally as well. plantéd by cuttings. ‘It’ is 
now time all those wishing it, should secure cut- 
tings to plantearly next spring, and. it might bé 
better to plant them during this month, and cover 
them with corn-stalks or piné brush, until spring. 
Should they wish it, duriug thé month of June, 
they could bud thé Multicaulis»on the ‘native 
Mulberry. . One plant that is of. a root; -will;- by: 
that time, produce.100 buds ; 90-out .of the. 100 
will grow, if carefnily done.” I would again ad-. 
vise the plaxting‘of the walnut for the:purpose of 
post and rail fencing. 


é 
se 


~ 


SAMUEL Martin. 





- From the Farmers Advocate. 
‘COWS vs. HORSES, 
Avh idle horse gives no milk and makes no butter. 

Having read agommunitchton in the last number of 
the Cabinet, signed H.,0n the + costs of «keeping, .an 
idle horse,” I found the sam. of sixty dollars, as there 
set. down, quite within the mark ;° and 1 should. not 
know how to accomplish. it fof thay. sum, by a long: 
slice: and if H. was to take shoeing and: liability to. 
contingencies into.the account, it would considerably. 
swell the ngs agai account. “On examining the sub- 
ject and looking”a little farther into it, I find that’ the: 
cost of keeping’ one idle-horse,” will keep two niileh 
cows comfortably, and that each cow, during the year, 
will p oduee (including a-calf) a cleargain.of thirty 
dollars, without any straining of the point ‘vhatever,. 
This.makes sixty dollars per annum profit fromthe 
two cows, which added to the sixty» dollars, loss: sus-. 


tained by keeping an idle horse, instead of the cows, at} 


the same cost, moekes » difference of $120%a year, or 
the interest of $2000 for one yerr, and 80°6n, ftom year 


{ when hedied, it was foand he swasmnot out o 


1 80, till alter this long lapse of time ; ‘but 
~Pthrough it and cider tarot 
phe kepta 


| father he was 


his estate was altogether much ‘lessthan: 
-T tried in vainto aceount for it, but was. 





4 e todo 
now f can'see 
oughly. Tremember 
at.adozen horses.on a farm of brinet 
‘acres, and he kept them well, too;. sleek; «clean, nice: 
pand well fed; for’he was fond-’of horses, and ..fige. 
ones tod, ‘thoughhe was ne sportsman, His*horse 
‘stable Memo as large as a cows-able. The cows 
vere ‘about six in number, if my memory, serves right, 
Pat this tong distarice of time. epeay sis at SS ah 
woule have been sufficient for his necessaty ‘purposes, 
rand all overthis number was “surplusage, as the law- 
yers say; say seven above the right number, which 
would tepresent, in the expense of kéep, 14cows, As 
utter in those days only sold for about half-as much 
a8 it does in these Jatter times, L putthe profitof each 
cow (including the calf) at.onehalf, say fifteen dollars 
-a year, and fifteen times fourtech is two hundred “and 
ten dollars. a year, loss sustained “by keeping seven. 
horses instead of fourteen cows. as enti 
Now, our schoolmaster, whe is S98 at calculation, 
says, thatan annual sum of $210 put to interest at 6 
“per cent,, anda like sum added to it'each’ year, and the 
interest accruing annually* being ‘put out-at interest,” 
‘that inten years it will amount to’ $2,767 96—and 
that in twenly years it will be $7,724 97—in twenty- 
five years, $12,070 19—in thitty’years, $16,602 21 
in forty years, $32,500. Of. ber 
Now this shows very plainly why.the oldman - 
in debt. instead of leaving a good farm for each of his 
children. ‘It is'just as plain to mie now, as that «grass 
gtows; though fora long series of years it was: quite 






| inexplicable, notwithstanding I had often thought of it, 
jand tried.to solvethe mystery ; but now E ¥ Lalways 
* 


went in the wrong scent, and. when you 


o that you. 
will never catch the*gamé. 


Lnow am confirmed in 


mysterious. The old.gentleman was all his life trav, 
allin g on the wrong tratk to arrive at independence 
and.wealth, and Lnow see many coms re came roatl 
Fon horse back, and there can’t be'a doubt bat they will 
come out at the same.place with the. old farmer ally- 
ded to; for like causes always prodace the same effect 
under similar circumstances. Some of the old folks 
who are your readers, will vertelikely be desirous of 
knowing who the old farmer was that kept so many 
“horsesand so few cows. If that question should be- 
asked, just inform them that he has-been dead a ereat 
many years, but. that he was my father, and a geod 
, but-he didn't seem to think that idle 


horseg.made po-batlers at Sie 


: - Asranuam. + 





HAIR OF THE(HORSE, 








to year as long us the *rronis persistedin. I knew a 
very worthy, industrious, careful. farmer, abont fifi 
years ago, who had a‘snug farm and every thing 
parently in good order about’him, butshe dido’t thrive 















most universal diffusion over the 
e change which it*tindergoes d 
he effect which it exercises on the 


From the non:cotidactinig qualities of: hair, its’al- 


Ahe conclusion that whatéver wo understand iseasy, 
| and that whatever we don’t understand:is difficult and 
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* takethem from the 





be: equator the hair of 
dew exceptionscoarse; 








animals is§ attering 








as we recede from.tha sir becomes thicker | 
and: finer, until in no » fur of the fine-’ 





_of sitle, constitutes almost the 





ptire covering. 






o horséis subject to:the same laws. that gobere oth} 


cr animals in this-respect, as maybe seen by compar-— 
ing: the Arabian horséfor other.southern horses, .with | 
the northernmost breeds,the Shetland horse, for in. 
stance: - Inthe first; the hair is short and smooth du- 
ting the who'e year ;ewhile in the later, itis long at. 
all times, and duting the winter, bas the thickness.and- 


closeness, almost of woal.. 


Animale shed, or moult theit hair, twice a- year; 
in the spriag-to prepare-them for the heats; and in the 
fall to make way for a new, thicker and finet cover- 
ing... These. changesof hai, of moulting, are always 
productive of more or less constitutionalfdisturbance to. 
the animal, afecting his-health, and frequently requir 
ing the attention of his,owner. . While the. horse is 
shedding his coat, effortsto, hasten the process are ims 
proper ;.andthe old hair.should not he removed dntil 
the young -is prépared to take its place. Rubbing 
down toremove the loosened coat, and give a slight. 
frictionto the skin/is admissable, but at this time, the 
curry-comb or card,-should be hanished from the stable. 
At this period there isalivavs more or less fever, and 
any treatment that can‘add to the irritation of the skin 
must be carefully avoided, _armers.in genetal. pay 
litle attention. to.their animals at this.- season, and their: 
horses not unfrequently suffer in consequence of 
this neglect, iu the way “pf colds, distemper, loss of 
flesh, &e. CaM Es oS ; 


Horses that @re-kept in warm ‘stables, at all times of 
the year,do not have that variation in the thickness of 
coat duriag the winter.or summer, that orcurs to those 
exposed to the vicissitudes of our climate. They re- 
semble in this respect, the animals ofa warm climate; 
but experience shows, that such wari housing, is un- 
favorable to their general health,-and that when ex- 
posed tothe cold boar latitudes; they suffer far nore 
than thosé animals do, that have been inured’ to ex: 
posure, and their hair,has become adupted to its exi- 
gencies. *, 

Horses that are suffered to lie in pastures after cold 
weather comes on, instend-of having their: haire short 
and smooth, have it longerand thicker, and of course, 
standing out more in the manner of fur-produciug an- 
imals, during the’season.  ‘Sneh animals, when after 
wards put inthe stable, thought pearance of the 
coat may be improved, cannot be»made to lool» like 
those taken up Geforeshe thickening of the coat fer 
winter begins. Farmers and ‘others, therefore, whio 
are nice about the ng of theit horses, spasi 







we tothe stable ag scon as the 
fall moulting comine those who regard his com 

‘tortmore than his ot sstmcye: yah Permit ‘sufficicn! 
«xposure to thicken-his coat, and sprepare hima to mse 






Pace peti Ci°0 ee = . gi te = : é ; ‘e , : 
One of our'subscribers, a few weeks since, wished 
to be informed respecting the art of making capons,— 
LAS we were not acquainted’ ourselves with the pro- 
ess, and having no, work.at hand treating upon the 
subject, we have delayed ‘answering until the present 
‘time. The following article from “ Dickson on Poul- 
try,” was furnisbed-by a-friend. o 


We think when out correspondent becomes ac- 
quainted»with the-efel and barbarous ¢peration, be 
will be satisfied.to4et his chiékens alone, and suffer 
them to enjoy theit brief existence without interrup- 
lion, until the day they are doomed tg. stbmit to the 
; poultérer’s kdife, . However grati‘yag it may be to 
the appetite of the epicure, the thought of the anguish 
whieh the foyl bad endured ic the process, would to 
is, be adraweback on the gratification. We dg rot, 
believe the operation can be performed withont giving, © 
paic, although we are assured tothe contraty.—NV. &. 
Farmer. ae 


“Tfcocks, when young, are emasculated,” so as to, 
take away theirnataral reproductive feelings, it bas a, 
prodigrous-effect upon their condition; and a similar 
effect maybe produced-wpon gyoung, bens, by operat-. 
ing upoo theireggorgans. The art of making ca-. 
poas’has been practised from the earliest sntiquities of 
Gretce, Iudia ane China, for the purpose of improv- 
ing the flesh of birds for-thetable, in tenderness, juci- 
tess ard flavor. 


Chinese Modeof Making Capons.—The Chinese, 
who are very expert ta.the art of making capons, use 
the following method: 'The,wings of the fowl being 
folded back til! they meet,the left foot of the operator 
is. placed.on them, the fow] being laid on its left side 
the great toeof the left foot is placed on its legs} the 
feathers are then plucked off by the side—an incision, 
aboutan inch in length, commencing about an inch’ 
from the baek-bene, and cxtending obliquely down. 
-wards, is made witha knife, the cutting part of whieh 
is bevelled to a point, likea dissecting scalpel. This 
incission is carefully carrie’ through th skin, muse 
cles and-:membranes, till the “intestines are tiid bare, 
whileblunt- fiat hooks-are put into.the incision, which 
is extended and kept.open by the elasticity of a bam- 
boo or whaibone;the intestioes are then pushed aside 
witk.a pair-of forceps, which ate used to !iy hold of 
the stone when,it-isby this means broagh! taio view 
While there 1s passed over)it, throug « bamboo or el- 
der tube, a horse hair, whichis drawn be ckwards anc 
forwards through the tube til! the spermatic caord ts 
cutthrough ; thestoue is then scooped out, ‘lhe other 
stone is rémaved inthesame manaer. No blood is- 
Sties fromthe spermatic. chords, wor does the animal 
seer tore! paim. ~The hooks arethen removed, the 
wouhd isjclosed ‘up, the. feathers which have been 
placked offare.stuck wnon the wound With the b'ood 
and the wing being pui down on i> the anime! welics 
off as if nothing had happened . Youdg cocks, 'hree 


montls old, are made ciigice «fior the opsration: whier: 
ibust, if posyibie, be performed befare July,us it has 
been remarked that capons made late: than this never 





theblasts of winter without injury.— Genesee. Far- 


prove fine,” —Dieksen on Poultry 
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EDUCATION OF ‘FARMERS—No. 7. ~ 

SCHOOL TEACHERS. | 

Mz. Tucxer—Furnishin the Seventy fhou-’ 
sand. schools,with well qualified. teachers, is per-. 
hape,jheunoss jmmporisnt and most difficult ob-: 
ject connected with the intellectual and moral 
character, and of ‘cdurse with the liberties of our 
Republic. As long as talents,’ like every other 
article of;commerce, will find the “best market, 
men of high intelléctual and moral -attainments 
cannot be retained in schools at. twenty-five, dol- 
larsa month while other professions offer four 
times the salary, with one. half the labor aad 
drndgery, and twice the respectability, ‘No mats, 
ter how many Teacher’s Seniinaries are estab- 
lished, or hw ncbly endowed; and’ how’ great 
the number.or the qualifications of teachers, they 
can never’be retained in common schools, until 
they are patd, ‘and until the profession of teach- 
ing stands as. high in public estimation, as that 
of law, medicine, or dwinity. 

Tt must also:be recollected ‘on this subject, like 
every other, in a system of National Education, 
that more than thrée-fourths of the. subjects’ of 
education are to be farmers apd farmers’ wives. 
Consequently, that system which is*best fitted to 
promote the farming interests, is best fitted to pro- 
mote the interest of our Republic. In view of that 
fact no one can doubt, but a practical and scientific 
farmer may be better qualified to. educate. farm- 
ers; than the mere scholar, however highly ac- 
complished. This opinionis entirely cérroboras | 
ted by’ facts, as many farmers,» whom F have 
inown to pursue teaching asa winter profession, 
ior a course of years, have made far better teach- 
ers, than are ever found in students of a college, 
or in medical, law, or divinity: staderits, who use’ 
teaching as a kind of cat-paw profession, to -aid 
them into another, which offers larger emolument 
and higher respectability. While our schools 
are furnished from the students méntioned, “it: is’ 
evident that they must suffer all the embarrass-' 
ments, losses, and other evils: which Cannot fail 
to arise from inexperienced laborers} ‘and not in- 
éxperience merely, but those making no calcula- 
tions, and taking no pains to acquire either ex 
perience or skill. i 

’ Let young farmers adopt teaching as their pro- 
fession during the winter, for a course of years, 
and these two insurmountable obstacles, the want 
of ‘salaries and experience, will, in'a measure, at 
feast, be removed, The-farmer cowld’ afford to 
teach in his own district at thirty dollars’a month, 
for four months in ayear, better than one, who 
depended entirely upon teaching forthe support’ 





| the winter business of 


kind of double in 





of a family, could for fifty dollars. As with the 
aid of alaBorer whom he might hire for ten dol- 



















he mig 
. & 


his services in the schooh.. = 

Tt is evident that‘a yourig farmer, who at six- 
tener sess eure of-age, should’ commence 
shaping his course for the business ‘of teaching 
as a profession, though it may. be but forthe win- 


lais_a mouth, or perhaps 
sons Without hired labor,’ 












| ter, would act under very different” motives, and 


consequently make greater and higher éfforts 
Sinha kind of Seieper, -who, had pt ed testa 
another profession, just long enough and .devot- 
ing just hours endugh to secure. few dollars to 
help him on in his more respectable calling... The 
former would be upon the alert toJearm the. best 
modes of teaching; to ascertain what were the 
best books, and to become truly intelligent and 
skilful in‘ his adopted profession ;, while the latter 
wonld meet, they always do meet, any”, proposals 
for school improvements, with “ Ihave not time 
to attend to them,” as |. must “keep. along: with 
my Class at college, or I wish to be admitted to 
the bar next court, or next year, or to @ license 
for preaching or practising medicine. - ) 

To my mind it is evident, that’ praéti¢al farm-: 
er, who as also the science and’ experience for 
teaching, may bé better qualified for edueating 
farmers,.than any. person who makes’ teaching 
exclusively his ‘profession: By connecting his 
pursuits ‘of’ science and reading ‘in winter, ‘witli, 
his farming operations in summer, he would -not 
only make ¢duéation’ more practical,/but farming 
more. scientific, _ consequently - both’: professions 
would be benefitted. His ilhistraticns and’ ex- 
periments in geology, botany, entomology, chem- 
istry, natural phifosopliy, geometry, &cs, meade 
for the benefit’of his pupils inv his ‘school: could 
be applied during the succeeding summer; both 
by teacher and-pupil upon the farm. ~~ * ** 
_ Experience fully proves that ‘summer schools 
which. are composed principally of girls and’small 
boys, are most prosperous, under. the charge of 
ladies, as are schools of small children at any 
season. If a farmer should, have charge>of a 
schoo: in his own district for a course of years 
during the winter, his sister, gras the ease may 
be, his datghter, thight have this same school 
‘during the summer, when he would still have a 

terest in its success.“ 

Itmust be evident from these views, that. the 
-plan here proposed. for supplying school teachers, _ 
would have at least these adyantages over! that 
now-pursued, viz it. wouldgbe.economical, it. 
would make teaching a profession, and it. would 
give schools the advantage of practice with the 
power also to confer upon ¢bildre: advanta- 


ges which would be lost, if.teaching was exclu- 
sively a profession, viz: the advantage of expe- 
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in education, the 


advantage of lac their teachers. : 





_ In connection with the system here. presented,’ 
‘circuitschools,” to beheld v a 
ly, and attended by teachers and ‘lecturers, who. 


were familiat, with Sees and supplied | 
with apparatus and. specimens for illustrating 
them, would be highly important, especially. in 
‘aiding young gentlemen ‘and ladies in qualifying 
themselves.for tea¢hing.= Much, might.:be said 
on the economy, and power embraced: in a sys-. 
teni of itineracy, whether connected with réligion 
or education, but the present’ o¢caSion™ does not 
permit it.” Ican only add, that Iam 
Respectfully, and always yours, 
Bakes - +, . J. Hotmroox. 





ile.” Prom the Boston Mer. Jour. 
= USE OF THE NETTLE. 

The Nettle is generally considered by farmers 
and gardeners as a useless’ and troublesome 
weed, but it needs little argument to prove. that 
the most common gifts. of Deowdater. are often | 
the most useful to mankind.” _The commonsting- 
ing nettle is one of the béstmedicines which is 
produced in the vegetable kingdom ; andits med- 
ical qualifies ought to be-more generally known 
and appreciated. Inthe form of a simple’ weak 
infusion, taken in the quantity of a pint aday, it 
is an alterative and deobstruent ‘in impurities of 
the blood. A Strong decoction taken in the same 
quantity, proves an admirable strengthener in 
general or partial relaxations. Applied as a fo- 
mentation or’poulti¢e, it removes swellings, abates 
inflammations ; and the expressed juice taken in 
spoonfuls, as the exigency of the case may  re- 
quire, in internal bleedings, is the most powerful 
styptic known. We may. add, -that its leaves 
when boiledare converted into tender, healthy, 
and neurishing ailment,"grateful to the palate.---- 
And yet there are few plants, whose appearance 
is viewed by the farmerwith more disgust than 
the stinging:nettle. = 





From the Farmer’s(N. H.) Monthly Visitor. 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS: 
- Mr. Eprror:—It is gratifying-to observe that 
you have improved the advantageous position 
you occupy as the conductor of a public paper, 
extensively read among the moral people of New 
“England, in administering seasonable advice re- 
ing the wanton destruction of useful birds ; 
and the same feeling will doubtless prompt you, 
in good time, to add remarks against grey 


to 
animals in . Thissin, so utterly revolting 


and to al oung’ fo ae 














lated’ to make’ men 


of si 

be practised so long as ourrace cover the face of 
the earth; and hence the necessity that all whose 
‘conspicuous stations in life give importance to 
their adyice and personal’ example, should con- 
Stantly strive to inculcaté tte Lumane usage of 
all those creaturés which ‘a beneficent Providence 
has-placed'in the keeping of man, for his conven- 
ience and support. Taig i 

* Tdid notyhowever, take my pen for the pur- 
pose of writing an &Ssay upon thisesubject; for 
kindness to animals is a duty-which needs no ar- 
gument to'commend itself to-évery rational being. 
The mass of mankind, setisible that for wise ‘pur- 
poses, the ‘*beasts of the field and the fowls’ of 
the air” are committed'to their guardianshipy feel 


-{ no other than kindly emotions in all their usage 
Most descriptions of cruelty, too, . 


of them. 
wherever it comes under observation, is the result 
of sheer barbarity—the ‘evidence, of unmerciful 
feelings on the part of those who inflict it; but 
we have'reached a season: of the year wherra kind 
of-cruelty is practised, which, although very com- 
mon, is rather the result of custom thahof a wish 
improperly to ‘use “the lesser order of created 
things ; and thetiiore can more easily be brought 
into disuse. L,allude-to the practice of expos- 
ing the various feathered tribes to the ball of the 
‘< sportsman,” and permitting them to be fired: 
at for given sums per shot: a practice involving 
the sin of gambling, and evincing cowardly,and 
barbarous conduct too, on the part of those who 
engage in it.. Itis as ‘old, perhaps, as New 
England thanksgivings ; but old as'it is, it would 
he infinitely ‘“‘more honored in the breach than 
in the observance ;?*and it is to be devoutly ho- 
ped will soon be laid aside, and considered as 
disreputable as racing, gambling and cock-fight- 
ing. 

- Limagine, Mr. Editor, that the way to over-. 
comevall kmds of unnecessary destruction of in- 
noxious birds, as well as a propensity to inflict 
crtelty upon domestic animals, is to enact no 
laws upon the subject, but to spread abroad a 
salutary influence in community by persuasive 
means... Parents should inculcate upon their 
children principles of benevolence, and visit with 
the severest displeasure, any breach of their 
known wishes upon this subject. They should 
teach their offspring that.an Almighty Power, 
without whose knowledge “ not a sparrow falleth 
to the ground,” for wise purposes, filled the earth 
with animalsto minister to their convenience: and 
‘that'to give them unnecessary pain, and that for 
no useful purpose, is exerting a power which 
will mar theit happiness, andl which they have‘no 





to the feelings of the benevolent mind, amd mqre- 


| raght to exert. . 


ir species, will doubtless . 


——- OES 















The writer has reason to believe that 
ing anecdote, read to one of his children, will 
not soon be effaced: from the mind of the child, 
or cease to exert thereon acorrect influence: . . 





“‘ An idle youth, living upon the banks of the |. 


Loire; rowed his boat tothe centre. of the river, 
and then, forthe purpose of drowning him; plung- 
ed therein his Newfouhdiand dog. The - animal, 
upon every attempt toregain the boat, had his 
head borne beneath the waveg by a paddle in the 
hands. of his destroyer; but by. reason of the 
strength. for which that species of the, canine 
race are so celebrated, was enabled. successfully 
to maintain himself above the surface of the wa- 
ter. sFinding his efforts to regain the boat una- 
vailing, he turned for the skore, when his brutal 
companion, in-‘making a renewed. attempt upon 
hira, lost his balance, and was precipiiated with- 
in the waters. In.this. dilemma, when buman 
aid was beyond reach, and. when’ his buffetings 
would soon have been. succeeded by the gurglings 
which precvede-dissolution, the dog with capa- 
cious jaws$eized his'arm,.and brought him alive 
ie dry land.” es sue : 





_From the Gennessee Farmer. 
_ VARIETIES_OF WHEAT. _ 

At the first ‘meeting of the English Agricultural So- 
ciety, the first prize of twenty sovereigns, (or about 97 
dollars’) was awarded to Col. Le Coiear for. his ae- 
count of the most approved varieties of wheat cultiva- 
ted imEngland. Col. Le Conteur bas doubtless® paid 
mbdre attention to wheat, and made more ‘accurate ex- 
periments in its cultivation, than any other person liv- 
nig, and his opinions are therefore, entitted to great 
weight. We condense from. the remarks. of JLord- 
Spencer, the President ofthe Society, a sketh of the 
favorite kinds, with Some other warticulars. 

The first kind, orthe ohe deemed the most valtiable, 
was the Hoary White or velveteen, from the chaff hay- 
ing a downy or velvet feel. 'Th's what after bemg re- 
peatedly washed w brine that-would-float an egg or & 
potato, was again Washed in lime.. Tthe land was.ar- 
gillaceous, and had been well manured with dung, and 
prepared avith the ashes of;sea-weed and lime, in _pla- 
ces thatseemed to require such a dressing... The seed 
svas sown on the 29th of January, two bushels” per 
acre, and was harvested the 16th.of August.- The 
average produced was 48 bushels of 62 \bs,. each-— 
This produced of fine flour 2,402 Ibs., pollard.116 Ibs. 


and of bran 416 lbs. 'T'he-estimated clear profit of an } 


acre ofthis wheatwas [5 6s. 9d. ae 

The next variey in qaality and value awas the 
Jersey Dantzi¢, but known in different places by’ vari-. 
ous names. This wheat has aemooth. chaff, and is 
not liable tosmut. It tipens a week eater than the. 
velveteen; but ina wet, warm, season is considered 
suject to rust. The produce ofan aere of this wheat 
“was 43 1-2 bushels, with 430 lbs. Of chaff, and 4,687 







loaf of 253 4 Ibs. weight, thud § roving it -valaé'for- 
















making bread, as-absorbing and combining yith near- - 
ly one-half its weight of water. ‘The average~ profit 
per acre of this wheat is estimated at [12 148.6d) - 

The third variety was the Whittington, which was 
sown io “drifsthree inches apart, on land that had 
borne potatoes the previous year, subsequently to. 
which it had-been.dressed with lime and. sea-weed 
ashes. ‘Phe. wheat was 29 days coming.up, but. the . 
crop wasabundant; the straw. being generally six. 
feet, and some of it seven feet in height. Jt ‘ripens 
sone ten‘days later thanthe’Dantzic wheat, but does 
notdegenerate. Theaverage produce. per acre “was 
33 bushels, with’483 Ibs. of chaff, and. 7,786. Ibs. of ' 
straw; the latter being greater in amount than, in any 
vther spécics bat oné. .. There » Were obtained. from 
one-atre 1,454 pounds of flour, 477 Tbsof bran; and 
47 jiounds of pollard. - “ Phe bread- made. from it is 
dark, bat i: keeps well for several days.” — The pro- 
fils of this wheat per acre are sien wi at ti2 Ls. 

The fourth variety noticed was the Talavera Belle- 
vue, sown on the 34 of February on a tight “rich 
loamy soil, 8 bushelg per acre. fn drills. The seed 
being very large an extra quantity is reqnired. © It is 
hardly, appearing above the ground in 25-days; and 
isno more subject to disease than the generality. of 
white wheats—On'account of theear, this wheat is. 
liable totodge, or*be driven down by the wind .. The 
producewas 52 bushels per acre, or 3,172 Ibs.. of 
gram, 282 Ibs. ef, chaff, and. 5,480 Jbs..of  stravy. 
There-were 2,485, Ibs. flour, 38 Tbs».of pollard, and. 
588 Ibs. of bran. This wheat makes ‘a fige white 
bread. The.profits per. acre was estimated at 116 
Is. Bea 


. Some other kinds were noticed, sas, the. Gallen 
Drop, very productive; the Common Prolific, a 
coarse wheat ; and Brown’s Prolific, a good wheat of: 
soils suitable to its growth ; but all, mn'the opinion of 
Col. Lue. €., yielding-ia value to the four’ first varis- 
ties named. From the amountstated, as the “average 
ofthe crops, it would tiot seem to exceed, thatof many - 
fieldsin the Genesee country though the general 
average in Englandis far gseater than imthe * United 
States. Of the four varieties preferred, from which 
so much has been expected in this country, stands the 
lowest in the scale of productiveness, “From what 
we had heard of the quality ofthe berry of this wheat, 
as exhibited ia the spéctimens imported by Mr. Thor- 
burp,.we Were. not prépared to fod it a wheat that 
would make ‘dark bread,’ which it seems is: the fact. 
The incidental remarks on the time of sowing these 
wheats, and the fiecice elapsing before vegetation, + 
will explain in part the mistakeinto which the pur- 
chasers of the Whittington wheat have fallen in this 
‘country, in supposing it to be a:-spring wheat. in one 


from September to April; and the wheats sown durin 
the wigtaree they x not vegetate qr come rout 
till March, are called spring wheats, in distinction © 
from those sown in September or October, and vege- 
tating immediately. ©‘The sprmg wheats, properly so 
called, are there usually sownin April. The average 





Vbs. of straw. Eftghteen pounds of the flour made a | température of Great Britzin ts much lower then with 





sense of the term.» ‘The English farmers, sow wheat. -» 


















and the t ig propo Jater than with’ us in 
the Unit ai 







rieties. of wheat can be p 


rodia ed by sillfal euliva 
tion ; and though it is not probab 


by 
ethat’all the most 


esteemed varieties in Great Britain: would succeed 


well inthis country, orprove as yaluable in our ‘cli- 
mate_as in theirs, still we think well of the efforts 
made to introduce'the imost approved tuinds, and do 
nat qnestion that ourfarmers will find their interest 
in so.doing... Invall attempis to cultivate. English 
wheat in this country, however, the differeuce . be- 
tween our seasons and theirs must be borne in.imind, 
or the sowing-will take place at'improper times, and 
certain disappointment be the result to the cultivator. 





! “FProm the Genesee Farmer. 
MEADOWS. 

Abnndant experience shows that meadows, or 
lands intended for mowing, sliould suffer a course 
of rotation with other parts of#he- farm, in- all 
cases where tillage is practicable. 
ing in grass, those-that are the most valuable for 
hay, asthe clovers, timothy, &c:, areapt to run 
out,.and be-displaced by such as are of compar- 
atively little value, light in’ crop, and inferior in 
nutriment. . By fotaticn,. cropping.and_ seeding 
in proper order, the best grasses may be kept in 
the soil’; while no deterioration can ensue’ in the 
gualities of the soil; but on the contrary its pro- 
ductiveness -must iherease. There are some 
lands, however, used as-meadows, which from 
their situation of nature, cannot be submitted to 
a course of rotation, and these it is desirable 
should be kept in grasses that are sweet and no- 
tritive, and also at the same time rendered pro- 
ductive. Meadows of.this kind are apt to be- 
come ‘bound out’ asthe phrase is; that is, the 
soil becomes dense ahd-compact,the roots become 
feeble, and the grass plants shoet up slender and 
feeble, mosses cover the ground, particularly if 
nélining. to moisture, and every thing indicates 
the nécessity of removal and renovation. 

This may.be done ifjtwo days—by scarifica- 
tion or light harrowinggand by top-dressing with 
manuies, or perhaps best” by a union of the two 
methods. ‘The proper Scarifier is an. implement 
like a spiked roller, which passing over the earth 
penetrates and loosens the surface; and thus’ as- 
sists yegetation.... The light harrow produces less 
effect, perhaps thon. the scarifier or roller, but it 
is very efficient in tearing up the mosses, and 
giving a new impulsé tothe spread and growth, 
of the grasses. To Pipdire:e full effect, seeds 
' of the best grasses for 
the land immedietely before or after the moving 
of the.surface, and inthis way..a decided im- 
proxeeney aaa he « 

y made, will be effectéd 













_ripen morasiowly,_ 


shew and valuable vas. 


By long ly-' 


y should be sown upon |, 


* Top-dressing of grass lands is useful where 
they cannot be submitted to tillage; but Where 
“this can ce done the applicotion of manures to 
the soil should be accompanied by the plougir and 
eropping. Where it is meeessary to top-dress 








}meadows both experience andthe nature of the 


ease, would indicate that the dressing should. be 
applied soon after the grass is mown and removed, 
When applied in this way the manure partly pro- 
tects the roots from their lability to suffer injury 
by expostre to the Sun, and-a . greater time is 
afforded for the decomposition of the ‘mantre 
previous to another mowing. If put om late in 
the fall, and long manure, as ‘is most generally 
the case, is used, it scarcely is decomposed and 
rotted to‘the ground, and therefore, is in the way 
of both mowe- and raker, but if put on early, the 
grass Srows through ifjit is kept moist and decom- 
- poses rapidly, and thus much of the benefits of 
manurinig that are lost when the rotting goes on 
in the open‘air, are secured by the rapidity of 
the process, and the partial or entire covering of 
the manure bp the after growth of gtass. But in 
England and in some of the best cultivated parts: 
of the United States, it has been found best to 
incur in the first place the extra expense of render- 
ing the land tillable, and then the improvements 
in regard to the grasses can be made with ease 
and certainty. 


DISEASES OF HORSES, &c. 

Mr. Tucker:—Isee a great many cures for dis- 
orders in-cattle and horses, in your Genesee Far- 
mer. The Ringbone is a-great plague to horses, 
which is easily cured: Take. one oz. of cam 
phor, one oz. of oil of spike, one oz. of harts- 
horn, and one az.’ of turpentine—put these in 
a phial and shake it well; when jt is fit for use, 
put on the foot above the ring, and will take a 
week to use it on one foot, which it will cure, be 
he eversolame or long standing, but the ring 
will remain, 

To cure Scours in cattle or herses: take the 
seed of the nartow-leaf dock—(it has a yellow 
reot)—and give them a handfull of seed in their 
feed. It will stop it immediately, be it ever so 
severe. Or take a teaspoonfull of pulverised red 
chalk, and give ‘it to a beast, and it will cure. I 
had a spring colt, sick with the scours, and I 
made enquiries. of several old people about it; 
they knew nothing for it; I took my own reme- 
dy. Itook a handful of the dock seed and steep- 
ed it in the mother’s milk, and poured about a 
gill down the throat, and it cured it at once, 

Acure for the Blind Staggers in a Horse.— 
“Whenever. you perceive it, bleed them well in the 
spur yeins, and physic them well with turmerick, 





ify and, quantity of the 


which wall soon.cure§hem. Iam yours, 
; ALEX. McDOUGALL. 
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From the Genes-e Farmer., 
EDUCATION OF FARMERS—No. 8. 
LEGISLATORS. 


Mr. Tucker—The dictates. of ‘experience and 
of common sense,*must convince any candid 
mind, that: séven-gights or nine-tenths of the. 
members of legislatures ought-to be practical 
jarmers and mechanics: For this opinion two. 
reasons are sufficient, if no others could be ad- 
dueed. First, the principal object of laws is to 
promote the interests and protect the tights of 
these two classes of citizens, as they constitute 
seven-eighths, and eught to constitute nine-tenths 
of the'community. Second, they are educated 
in schools better fitted to make sound and en- 
lightened statesmen, than ever are or can be pro- 
duced in any other schools bat those of experi- 
ence. " . 

The sounduess of the first reason will probably 
not be called in question by many; that of the 
second, I am aware, will be doubted by many, 
and probably by some farmets and mechanics 
themselves. But I have for several years been 
éntirely convinced, that farmers and mechanics 
were better qualified for composing our legisla- 
tures than any theoretical statesmen, from the 
fact, that they have greater influence and sound- 
ér and more republican doctrines, in all legisla- 
turés of which they are members. ‘The only 
tiisfortune is, that they are not elected to fill our 
Jegislatures, or to constitute 2 majority of them. 

Tf Tam not greatly mistaken, one of the prin- 
cipal sources of the civil and political evils we 
suffer, is in making the profession of law so 
much the channel to offices of emolument and 
honor. The practice presents an, inconsistency 
on the yery face of it. It is evidently inconsist- 
entand highly improper, that one class of men 
should institute laws, expound laws, and execute 
laws, which it may be supposed they will do to 
promote their interests, while that class consti- 
tutes a very small minority of the community, 
though there are ten times, and probably fifty 
times as many, as the most healthy state of the 
community requires. The greatly increased, thé 


rapidly increasing, and the largely dispreportion-. 


ate number ef our citizens who resort to the law 
for a profession, is probably not the least evil 
resulting from appointing so many of this. pro- 
fession to places of honor andtrust. 

Would any prejudice against the members of 
this profession ds individuals, for by an extensive 
acquaintance with them,. I know many of them 
to Se honorable and respectable men, I am con- 
vinced,; as they themselves will undoubtedly ac- 
knowledge, that a large number Of lawyers. pro-, 
mote litigation. And no one will pretend that 
extérsive litigation is favorable, either te the pe- 












jcuniary, the moral, . | - 
ity of the community, but highly destructive to 
all. Consequently, any arguments orjjmeasures 
adopted for conducting the operations of society, 
which is entirely-ont of proportion with that of 
other classes of the community, but highly de- 
structive to all. “Consequently any arrangements 
or measures adopted for a the -opera- 
tions of society, which have tendency to increase 
the number of lawyers, which is already entirely 
out. of proportion with that. of.other classes of 
the community, must do an injury to that commu- 
nity. And appointing them to fill seats in our 
legislatares, especially the chairs of state andthe 
highest seat in the nation, must-do-a double and 
an irreparable injury ; it produces bad laws, and 
instigates quarrels and contentions in the 6b- 
servance and execution of those laws. 

To avoid these evils, and-as far as possible,to 
repair the injury already done, by the  inconsist- 
ent and anti-republican practice referred-to, con- 
stituting our legislatures znd filling our offices 
in a great measure, with farmers and mechanics, 
appear to be the rational, perhaps the onlyseffec- 
tual measures to be adopted. The education of 
farmers in its present neglected state, .is better 
fitted to.make sounder legislators, than are’ pro- 
duced by our colleges, or by thet profession of 
law.. If farmers’ education was what it.ought 
to be and what it might be, if they duly appre- 
ciated the knowledge they already possess, and 
their facilities for greatly extending that knowl- 
edge, they could hardly fail of seeing the propri- 
ety, or of availing themselves of the privllcie, of 
appointing from their own._number, guardians of 
their own rights and interests. 


I do not pretend that the interestsof farmers 
or of mechanics, or of both, are the only inter- 
ests to be protected and promoted ; nor do I con- 
tend that our legislatures or‘other offices, ought 
to be filled’entirely from those classes., I only 
‘contend that they oughtto be represented impro- 
portion to their numbers, and represented* by 
themselves. I hold to this doctrine, because they 
must be supposed to understand their own inter- 
ests better than. those in other pursuits. can .for_ 
them ; because, being educated in the school of 
experience, they may be sypposed to be, as they 
are. actually found to..be, safer and sounder men 
to be relied-upon; and because, by neglecting to 
fill our offices from the profession of law, the 
reamber engaged in that business might be dimin- 
ished and litigation diminished with it ; and by 
that means, the wealth, thegintelligenée and the 
virtue of. our Republic attatly promoted. — 

If the education of farmers was what a rational 





and enlightené@system-would make it, at a less 
expense of time aad money'than is now incited, 
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for the purpose, they would be entirely qualified 
to perform many kinds of business, for which 
they now resort to the legal profession ; such as 
drawing contracts,” giving power of attorney, 
making out bills of sale, coveying property, by 
deed or otherwise, and various other acts of a 
similar character, which would’ save themselves: 
great expense and:trouble, and permit lawyers to 
engage in pursuits better caleulated: to promote 
ihe healthof soéiety. ° bs 

~ To avoid’ the evils and secure the benefits here ‘ 
referred toynd’one'need to act under the influ-_ 
< of prejudice ér desire of proscription.— 

riers anc’mechanics have simply to select and 
appoint individuals from their own professions, 
to promote their interests and to seeure and pro- 
tect their rights, and they can hardly fail to ac- 
complish their objeet. 9) 
‘I remain yours, 
Traly-and always, 
, J. Hoisroox. 


* 








From the Farmers Register. 
ON FATTENING HOGS, BY COLD SOAKED 
“AND FERMBNTED FOOD. 

You complain very justly, I think, that many of 
yourfirs:contribators ;have grown weary in well 
doing; in other avords, that their corfimunications 
have fallen:off'in pout of nombers. Although I my- 
selfam auconscious of being one of the culprits, I de- 
termined immediately upon reading your remarks, to 
act.as if] really was one, and felt anxious to evince 
my repentance. by forthwith inditing to you an epistle 
of some kind or other; but could think of nothing, 
at first, that appeared worth communicating; luckily, 
however, inthe midst of this quandary, I picked up at 
second hand, from a friend, something in regard to the 
mode of fattening hogs, which seem’ to be well worthy 
of notice. J 

First, however, I must tel! you, that having, for a 
year ortwo past, enrolled myself in the fraternity of 
root-steamers for stock,whorses and sheep excepted,) 
my own experience is not yet sufficient to report to 
you any. result of trials made by mysclf [must 
farther confess that, asa Novice in the. steaming -busi- 
ness, I still retain somewhat ofthat incredatity which 
I always foel relative to the benefits of any practice, 
when they‘appear to meso exaggerated as those do 
are generally ascribed tothe steaming process. But 
being open to conviction, and utterly ‘condemning the 
old and-common ‘wasteful-method of fattenidg our 


hogs; was much gratified to hear the account which | 
I will now, give you-of.the mode practised by some. 


gentleman, whore name 
or King William, 


I forget, in King & Queen 
One or more casks or tubs are nearly. filled wih 







r roots, and | 








alternate layers of chopped cal 
broken ears ofcorn. Enougt bo 


poured into the 
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wenty-four hours before it is 
giventothe hogs, by which time some fermentation 
tales place, if the fattening process is commenced as 
early in the season as he commences it, which I ander- 
stand he does Jong before fiost. A #onstart supply 
of this food is’ given until a» very short’ time 
previous tothe hogs bein g killed, daring which they 
have corn alone, which is generally deemed necessary 
to-harden their fat. ek 

By this method we may save the expénse of sicam- 
ing apparatts of every kjnd, such as have been here- 


‘tofere recommended fn our agricultural pavers. [pig 


true that some of these costs very lithe compared to 
thead-.antages derived fram them; bat this little 
even in the cheapest that I have see mentioned. is 
worth saving, if it.can be done by some contrivance 
still cheaper, and preferable on other accounts, as the 
one which I have just.described, appears to be. 


Lam gratified that I have it in. my power to ove 
you theforegoing information at this particular time - 
for I have long been convinced that we shou!d pro- 
bably save, at least half tbe expense-of fattening our 


| pork, i?we would commence doing it by the first of 


September, or even sooner, and give much less corn 
than we generallydo. To postpone putting up our 
hoge forthe sike ofthe acorns and chiukapins that 
they may be able to find by incessant travelling about 
in search of them, 1s as complete on ‘illustration as [ 
have ever known’ of the old proverb,—" peany wise 
and pound fooolish :” since to say nothing of the. no® 
torious fact that aogs especially, fatten much fasterin 
dtm weatherthan io cold, and when they can ‘ill 
their bellies without having to travel. miles forthe 
wherewithal, (being the laziest animals upon earth, 
except the gluttonous man, and his prototype, the 
quadruped called the sloth,) more of them are lost 
by theft, ifsuffered to run at large during the nutand’ 
acorn season, than would pay, tiyice over, the whole 
expense of feeding them in“pens with food that cost 
us little or nothing, except the labor of collecting and 
preparing it. Even that portion of this stock whieh 
wecall “out hogs” could probably “be kept much 
more economically, ifnot suffered to ran almost wild 
for halfthe year, and were supplied with food by 
their owners, instead of being left to supply themselves 
As they are commonly managed, we may truly esti- 
mate.the annual loss, in most cases, atnearly or quite 
-half of the whole number; for many are killed for 
trespassing on aur crops —starvation \during three- 
fourths ofthe year, having mught them to be thieves; 
whilsta greater number are stolen in the fall, after 
they get a little flesh on their bones, for a reason 
which I once heard alledged by an old negro in ex- 
tenuation ofthe practice of stealing thetn, that “nog 
meat was so miserable sweet bis fellow sarvants could 


not help stealing it.” 


Hoping that you will deem this new process for 
fattening hogs worth publishing, I remain, dear sir, 


Yours very sincerely, 
James M. GARNETT. 


- AbBust Sist, 1839. 
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belonging to the coleopterous class, (or bags,) and in 
various ways ,are a severe anhoyance to farmers. 
They prey on grain, on plants, and on fruit, though 
itis on the firstiand the Jast that they most usvally fall 
under our notices «The. weevil, curculio graniarius, 
that attimes produces such frightful. ravages in our 
siorehouses, and which in some countries renders the 
pteservation of grain for any time impossible, is’ per- 
jiajis Cne Of the thost injurious. This insect, is.of a 


pitchy red ¢stor, only about two lines in length, and. 


when it obfains decess to a granary. pierces: the ker- 


nels witha borer in Which an egg isdepositod This f 


s soon hatched, and becomes a sinall white, soft worm, 
which preys on the inside ofthe kernel, and in time 


becomes a perfect msecty ready to propogate its spe- | 


cies and perpetuate mischief,as lorg as grain can be 
found in tvhich toWeposit the egg. Degur, the. celé- 
vratedentomologist, says that #*few hundred weevils 
admitted toa granary, would, in the course of five 
months, destfoy between one and two millions of 
grains. Buta single hole is made ina kernel, and 
ot one egg deposited in each. Barley isa favorite 
grain with the eurculio; and smali heaps ofthis placed 
in granaries, aud oecasionally removed or subjected 
to. boiling water, are used in some places as decoys 
for the insectjand to preventtheir settling on the wheat, 
Another kind ofthe curculigatiacks fruit, particularly 
pams ard cherrics. A kind of halfmioon incision is 
made ir the young fruit by a foreeps like instrument, 
endwutider the flap so lifted an egg is deposited, which 
speedily becomes a little worm and feeds on the juices 
and palp ofthe fruit.’ Alittle attention to the.trées 
abouta weels or fortnight after the settling of the fruit, 
will usually save much of it from their attacks The 
curgulio during the day lics concealed in the top ofthe 
tree, and asudden and violent jar will dislodge many 
ofthem. By spreading cloths on the ground under 
the trees, the falling curculics are caught, and may be 
destroyed. The fruit that contains the grub falls*to 
the ground, the worm takes refuge in the earth, and in 
the spring emerges the perfect insect, ready to renew 
its operations on the young fruit—Where swine can 
come to the trees, they will destroy the worm as it fal!s 
in the frvit, and thus render an essential service to the 
fruit grower. The pea-bug is,another species of the 
curculiv, and commits great devastations on this valu 
able plant, The better way to prevent this insect, is 
to never sow seed under two years old, asin this case 
the perfect insecthhas emerged, and will not be at hand 
to commenee nperations on the young pea vine or 
pod.—-Genesee Farmer. 





CARE OF FARMING TOOLS. 


We believe it may safely be asserted, that the far- 
mer in the course ofa year sustains as much loss, or 
is puttoas much expense io procuring tools, by their 
decay in consequence of needless exposure, as from 
their actual wear onthe farm. How many are the 
instances in which. the farming. implements, the 
plonghs, harrows, rollers, &c., instead, of being car 
fully housed when their use forthe year is over, 
left m the fields, or peradventure drawn up 





array infront ofthe house, océusving a goddiy *por- 
tion of the road, and when covered with snow, form- 
ing most convenient places for breaking, -hopses legs, 
tearing offshoes, &¢. &e. Perhaps, ia-addition to 
these, are sundry waggons, carts, hay-racksand other 
necessary things, like the former, exposed to the de- 
cay which must resu‘t from exposufe to the tains, the 
freezings, thaws and snows of wihter. Now, one. 
such season of exposure does more to weaken the wood 
of these mplements, promoie decay and render new 
purchases needful, than theit ordinsey wear on the 
farm, with careful nse and protection from the weath- 


cer, Asa gederal rale, itmay be remarked that ‘no 


imp!cment, tool or carriage of any kind’ should beex- 
posed when not in use. . Those not wanted’ in the-tvin: 
ter should be secured from the weather duriag’ that 
‘time ; and so with those not required during. tbe sum- 
mer season; assleighs, sleds, &. The skilful thrifty 
firmer is known by his attention to the minor points 
of agriculture, by his care to save, as well as to acs 
quire; and. he who negtects the Idsser things cannot 
fail to find the drawback on his profits large and con. 
stant —Genesee Farmer. 


* | 
GEOLOGY, USEFUL TO THE FARMER. 


One advantage to the farmer from an acquain- 





tance with the distribution of minéral masses, is . 


the distribution of mineral masses, is the facility 
with which, in many instances, the injurious ef- 
fects of small springs coming to the surface miay- 
be obviated.” ‘The theory of the earth’s internal 
drainage is-so Simple that every man of common 
sense, by a knowledge of Geology, would be able 
to drain his land upon sure principles,- or else to 
know what rocks existed under his land, at what 
depth, and in what position. “Springs never 
issue from stratified masses, except *from reser- 
voirs produced from jointed rocks, and atthe 
level of the overflow of these subterraneous cay- 
ities, falls in the strata very~frequently: Limit 
these reseryoirs and determine the points of efflux 
of the water; let those faults be examined, and 
the evil may be remeaied immediatély—but some 
geological information is needed there. - And 


landed proprietors who think it less troublesome . 


to employ an agent than direct such a simple.ope- 
ration, may profit by this hint, and atleast select 
one who knows something of the rock he has to 
drain. ( x 


Another advantage to: the ‘agricultdrist from -- 


this sort of knowledge is, there is often, at small 
depths, substances which, if brought up and pro- 
perly, mixed wijh the soil, will much enrich it.— 
Also, in all experiments for the introduction of 
new wodes of management with respeot tojgarth 
and: _ it will be very useful to take notice of 
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- decisixe and yeal influence over 


of the soil, substrata and water, for» 


& 











Bret tindheint Cileator. 
MANURES. 


Manures are to the profit ofa farmer, what prncipal 
is to interest; when the formerdoes not exist the latter 
will not accure. As well mig ink of opening a 
store to maké money.as a mer. ithout goods, as 







for a farmer to calculate on, being Support Ffrom his 
farm~without- devoting: his primary atteatign to the ac- 


cumulation of manures, - The stable is an insufficient 
manufactory. What goes there, is brought first from 


» the field, and when it is related again in the shape of: 


manure, it goes back a less quantity than it came in. 
There will be waste by evaporation, drenching &c. so 
that afarmruns the chance of growing poorer. every 
“year which dependsonly upon the stable and barn- 
yard for arcturn of what. was taken from the field 
crops, ~, 

domething must be done by farmers to increase their 
quantities of manure. Some may do this by purchas- 
ing of their less provident neizhbors. but this only im- 
poverishes one as it enriches another and adds nothing 
tothe general wealth. With such a system, therefore, 
we have nothing todo. Manure is not a simple sub- 
stance. It iscompounded of vegetable, animal and 
saline substances. The-first constitute the real food of 
plants; the others operate as stimulants or tend to swee- 
tenthe soil. Different soils requite different applica- 
tions. What will benefit a sandy soil may, be useless 
or injurous in cly ; and vice versa. Sour soil, or those 
inclined to sire my be improvediby lime. ‘This 
negtralizesthe ulmic acid and forms a new compound, 
ulmate of lime. Such being the fact, it iseplain that 


swamp mud, peat, much &e. whiéh alone would do. 


harm in moist soils, may bo rendered valuable manure 
by an admixture'with lime. ~Yowthen bave a stock 
of vegetable substanee prepared as food ° . plants; and, 


kaow yenot, that plants Tequire- feeding as much as 


animals? re 

‘Every farmer shoutd have a laboratory for the man- 
ufacture of manure from all the substances he can col- 
lect. Itshould benearhis barn yard and covered 
from:the weather, andthe hogs should have free access 
to it... Here-he should make bis compost heap by col- 
lecting swamp mud, forgst leaves, decaying vegeta- 
bles, &c. with this he should. mix lime,and throw on 


all the contents of the wash tub, refuse» brine, ashes, |. 


soot; in short, every thing that will rot or hasten fer- 
mentation. By making this a serious business, a 


good farmer can every year collected or manufacture, | 


more compost manure than he can,secure of another 
sortfrom his stable, and in this way he is gettiag rich; 
for he not onlytakes larger crops annually from his 


field inconséquence ofa more liberal manuring; but-+ 


he returns annually to pis fields more than he abstracts 
from them. . Thus, both heand his farm are gowing 
richer every year; and if hechoses to sell, every body 
knows that a farm in good'condition, well manured, al- 
way appears to better advantage than one less liberal- 
ly dealt by. though ’'thesoil is naturally as good, and 
that it will bring prcice more thanas much higher 
tian the cost of putting it into this tempti ne 
Weray again, ifa farmer would thrit 
wits'at work to manufac much. 
eible. Thists a capitad 
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TENNESSEE FARMER, © , 
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HORTICULTURAL FACTS, 

Fruit trees, which have had their roots frozen 
in removal, may be preserved by burying them in 
earth before they become in the least degree 
thawed. Thecommon opinioa, that when the 
roots are once frozen the trees are destroyed, is 
disproved by the fact, that trees are often suc- 
cessfully transplanted with the roots completely 
frozen in aball. of earth. The roots of small 
trees often do not extend further downwards than 
the frost penetrates. " When the roots are thawed 





} by the air or sun, their destruetion is certain. 


Sciodt for grafting may be cutany time during 
winter, if they are subsepuently kept moist,which 
is most easily aud’safely affected by. burying them 
in earth. . ; ’ 

To prevent young cursant bushes from having 
suckers, the cuttings, when put into the ground, 
should have all the buds removed except those on 
the upper extremity. - 

The best time in the year to transplant fruit 
trees is when the work can be.well done ; except 
when tender trees, as apricots, nectarines and 
peaches, are'to be removed to acolder region Of 
country, it is best to do it in the spring. ‘ When, 
however, it becomes necessary to remove sueh in 
autumn, they may be protected from the effects 
of a colder climate in winter, by burying the 
roots and half. the stems in a trench. 

Seeds to be sent toa distance are best presery- 
ed in pulverized.charcoal. 


. 


. aie MILE. Me 

The following-exhibit of the number of yards con- 

tained in a mile in different countries, will often prove 

a matter of useful referenceto the readers of the Cul- 
tivator: 





Mile in England ot America, 1760 yards. 
+ Russia, 1100. « 
«  Thaly, 1467.“ 
“ Scotland and Treland, 2200 
44 Poland, AADD 
“ Spain, 5028 
. Germany, 5866“ 
- Sweden and Denmark, T2SHFi 
Hungary, 8800 
League in England or America, 5820 “ 
—Cultivator. 
“ome 





CuarcoaL Hams.-—A writer fiysthe American 
Farmer tecommends to pack hams, after they have 
been smoked, in pounded charceal. It keeps out the 
flies, and prevents the fetid smell and unpleasant 
taste too often found ia hams exposed for sale. 

‘ 
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eas Prey the 
aSxy Hinz: 
ford of the intest 
ly F aes tripe,*«nd many more would be, if they 
ble "Lahole 4eansing and preparing it for the ta- 
e ther ing. om might be pleased with direc- 
Mae’ Wai enable them to’prepare it in the 
7est™ qanner possible. 

‘the fatiowing is the method ‘by which this ve- 
"Y.valuable and highly palatable part of the beef 
s ‘tepared.  Afteritis taken fromthe creature, 

make ap incisio of about eighteen inches, thro’ 

which turn out the excrement, with care to keep 
the outside clean ¥ then turn it — out and 
se up this opening  petfeotyaight ; rinse off the 
remaining impufities in.wari ‘Water, put it: into 
an empty tub. “After which, take two quarts - of 
air or dry slaked lime, which rub over it with the 
hands, the parc being previously greased to 
prevent the Time from corroding them. “Add a- 
bout three ids of warm water, in which Jet it 
retain from fifteen, to twenty” thinutes, ‘Then 
Withea knife serape it while in the tub and the 
inner pellicle‘or skin, together with thé remaining 
filth, will rapidly ee off, and leave the’ tripe 
perfectly white and pure. Wash and rifse offalli) 


Foe s Monthly Visitor, 
‘—~~tAs' many people ‘are very 


impurities : after which, cut it into convenient 
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i it to soul in cold: poe 
ittlesalt, in which let it 
ig changin the water 

three or four. . Tt has now Basins free 

frompall external 1 purities ; and that strong rank 
ich in the or mete process i is retained, is 

tra ¢ led, ¢ hese tly Sweet. . 

sof Coo it until itis tender, 
then cut tt mabe nae ce addbutter to it, warm 


slices to boil : 
withthe addition of @ 
remain twenty-four 







it again, | not so as to et and‘it is one of the: SS 


most delicious and epala 


able articles of food: eS 
the table. 
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Tur way To raise Rye.—Salmon Hat op 
of Grafton, informs us that he has raised this year, 
thirty-two and a half bushels of Rye, on one acre 
of ground, from one bushel and four quarts. of 
ground on which it was raised, was 
pasture-land till the spring of 1838, when it was 
and planted in potatoes. In Septem- 
ber the potatoes were dug, and the rye was im- 
tMediately sown, and the produet was as above 
_. This mode of culture he thinks’ much 
rable to that Of sowing rye directly after the 
aking up of. the aeece sward.—— Worcester. 
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